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THE RATING SCALE 
IN INDUSTRY 


By 
PHILIP J. REILLY, 


Formerly Employment Manager, Dennison 
anufacturing Company. 


The extensive use of a Rating Scale 
for rating commissioned officers in 
the Army has directed the attention 
of personnel managers to the possi- 
bility of using a rating scale in 
commercial and industrial personnel 
work. 

The Army Rating Scale was intro- 
duced and perfected by Colonel Wal- 
ter Dill Scott. It is a practical plan, 
by means of which an officer’s capac- 
ity and fitness for promotion can be 
gauged quickly and accurately. It is 
the official method of rating all com- 
missioned officers. Each officer is 
considered in the important qualifica- 
tions and is rated one at a time in 
those qualities, which are as follows: 
1—Physical qualities; 2—Intelligence; 
3—Leadership; 4—Personal qualities; 
5-General value to the service. 

To obtain a standard for compari- 
son, each rating officer takes five offi- 
cers to represent grades from the 
highest to the lowest among the offi- 
cers of a named rank whom he 
knows, and uses them as the measure 
for one of the five qualifications. 

The experience in the Army with 
the officer’s rating scale has been ex- 
tensive enough as to establish defin- 
itely its value, and a number of in- 
dustrial concerns have already intro- 
duced a rating scale in their person- 
nel practice as a means of rating 
selected groups of executives or im- 
portant employees. Interest seems 
directed especially to the use of a 
rating scale for foremen.Among the 
industrial companies which already 
have made beginnings in developing 
a rating scale for foremen are the 
following: Art In Buttons, Rochester, 
N. Y.; American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio; The Domestic En- 
gineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, and the 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

It is significant that attempts are 
being made to appraise the foremen 
accurately and to define his job. 
Such an appraisal of foremen must be 
in terms of their jobs and a definite 
knowledge of jobs is necessary. For 
the latter purpose, job specifications 
for foremen are already being devel- 
oped by some companies so as to 
guide them in the selection, training 

(Continued on Page 3) 











ORDER NOW 


Have you placed your order 
for a copy of the Proceedings 
of the Cleveland Convention? 
They will be ready for distribu- 
tion July 10. The matter con- 
tained therein will be of the 
greatest benefit to schools, col- 
leges, industrial training insti- 
tutions and to everyone con- 
nected with or interested in 
personnel work. Every fore- 
man in the plant should have 
a copy. Through a _ special 
arrangement we can now sup- 
ply the Proceedings in lots of 
twenty-five or more at $1.75 a 
copy. Single copies $2 each. 
Place your order now as we 
will be unable to supply the 
Proceedings afte~ the first 
edition is exhausted. Use the 
order blank enclosed. 











THE FORTHCOMING ANNALS 


The September volume of THE 
ANNALS will discuss ‘‘“Modern Manu- 
facturing—A Partnership of Ideal- 
ism and Common Sense,” a subject 
that will appeal to every Employment 
Manager. The editor will be Morris 
L. Cooke. The volume will be divided 
into eleven sections, as follows: 1— 
Foreword; 2—Aims of the Plant; 
3—Size; 4—Location; 5—Organiza- 
tion; 6—The Personnel; 7—Produc- 
tion; 8—Finances; 9—Selling; 10— 
Research; 11—Publicity as a Policy. 


BUFFALO IN THE FOLD 

The Associated Employment Su- 
pervisors of Buflalo were formally 
welcomed into National Association 
membership at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors in New York on 
June 27. The Buffalo organization 
has changed its title to Buffalo Coun- 
cil, National Association of Employ- 
ment Managers and its new station- 
ery will bear the imprint of the N. A. 
E. M. emblem. 

AFFILIATED 

The stationery of the Toledo Em- 
ployment Managers’ Club now bears 
the inscription ‘‘Affiliated with Na- 
tional Association of Employment 
Managers” in neat type over the 
name of the group. It adds greatly 
to the appearance of the letterhead. 
Next. 





P. J. REILLY ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


Philip J. Reilly will, head the Na- 
tional Association of Employment 
Managers for the years 1919-20. He 
was elected at the reorganization 
meeting in New York on Friday, 
June 27, being given the unanimous 
vote of the new Board of Directors. 
The other officers elected were: Vice- 
President, John C. Bower, Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, F. C. W. Parker, Chicago; 
Treasurer, Joseph H. Willits, Phila- 
delphia. Mark M. Jones, Director of 
Personnel, The Edison Industries, 
Orange, was re-appointed Executive 
Secretary. The Board also created 
the office of Assistant Secretary and 
E. A. Shay, who has been connected 
with the Administrative Offices for 
the past six months, was named to 
the place. 

In addition to the officers above 
named, the new Board consists of S. 
R. Rectanus, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio; W.H. Winans, 
National Carbon Co.;J. M. Larkin, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Mrs. Jane C. Williams, The Plimpton 
Press, Norwood, Mass.; S. P. Hall, 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, 
Ohio; Clarence Samuel King, Atlan- 
tic Coast Shipbuilders’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. Muhlhauser, 
Baltimore Dry Docks, Baltimore, Md.; 
Ralph G. Wells, Employment Man- 
agers’ Association, Boston, Mass.; G. 
P. Berner, National Aniline and 
Chemical Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; George 
D. Halsey, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Ben Bartlett, 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; L. R. Judson, Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., Detroit, Mich.; H. G. 
Sherer, Hamilton Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., Hamilton Ohio; Joseph W. 
Stickney, Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Montague A. 
Clark, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Newark, N. J.;James G. Tatters- 
all, Ramapo Iron Works, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; W. F. Johnson, Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. 
Y. and George J. Leroux, National 
Malleable Castings Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

The Board authorized the Presi- 
dent to name committees for the pur- 
pose of studying and standardizing 
various employment office methods, 
the personnel and scope of which will 
be announced in the next issue of 
PERSONNEL. A committee to pre- 
pare a standard constitution and by- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
REVIVED BY NOLAN BILL 


The Nolan Bill to continue the U.S. 
Employment Service, now pending 
before Congress, provides for the fol- 
lowing: 


The creation of a bureau under the 
Department of Labor; the appoint- 
ment of a director general by the 
President; a woman assistant 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor; 
the appointment of assistants and 
employes in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; the establishment and 
maintaining of a national system of 
employment offices; the co-ordination 
of public employment offices through 
publicity; the maintaining of a 
system of clearing labor between the 
several states; the adoption of uni- 
form policies and the transportation 
of workers whenever deemed neces- 
sary. 

For this work $4,000,000 is to be 
provided for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for each fiscal 
year up to and including 1922. Sev- 
enty-five percent. is to be allotted 
among the states according to their 
population for the purpose of estab- 
lishing public employment offices. In 
the event any state is prepared to 
maintain a system of employment 
offices under State control, the Fed- 
eral allottment for that State may be 
paid toward the maintainance of 
such offices provided the amount 
appropriated by the State is over the 
twenty-five per cent. of the Federal 
allottment and not less than $5,000. 
The State systems are then to be run 
according to the Federal system. 
Where the State allottment is less 
than that amount, the Secretary of 
Labor may for not more than six 
months maintain a system of employ- 
ment offices under the direct control 
of the Director General of the U. S. 
Service. The bill turns over to the 
new department all the unexpended 
balances from the war emergency 
employment Service and gives the 
new bureau the Government postal 
franking privilege. 


HOUSING AS A TURNOVER 
PREVENTATIVE 


Labor turnover in Niagara Falls in 
1917, in plants employing 5249 per- 
sons was approximately 13,600 em- 
ployes or an average of 260%. In 
the belief that proper housing facili- 
ties would have reduced this amount 
at least twenty-five per cent, the 
Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce 
has established a housing corporation 
to aid in financing the erection of 
dwellings of which it is estimated 
10,000 will be needed within the next 
ten years. It is estimated that proper 
housing and the consequent decrease 
in labor turnover will save the 


Niagara Falls employers $500,000 a 
year. 








WHY WORRY? 


If worrying helped any— 
it should be encouraged. 
Because worrying doesn’t help— 
it should be discouraged. 
If you worry while eating— 
you invite indigestion. 
If you worry while working— 
you invite an accident. 
If you worry while at home— 
you invite a family quarrel. 
If you worry after you go to bed— 
you invite a sleepless night 
Indigestion, Accidents, Family Quar- 
rels and Sleepless Nights all Interfere 
with Good Health. 
Good Health Invites Happiness 
WHY WORRY? : 
—National Safety Council. 











WOOLEN COMPANY INAUGU- 
RATES GROUP LIFE SCHEME 


On June 16 the American Woolen 
Company, Boston, inaugurated a 
system of group life insurance under 
which every employe and official of 
the concern, in both selling and man- 
ufacturing departments, participated. 

The policy graduations were: less 
than one year, $750; 1 to 1% years, 
$850; 1% to 2 years, $950; 2 to 2% 
years, $1050; 2% to 3 years, $1150; 
2 to 3% years, $1250; 3% to4 years, 
$1350; 4 to 4% years, $1450; over 
4% years, $1500. 

The entire expense, both as to 
original premium and future pay- 
ments, is borne by the concern. Any 
employe who was absent on June 16 
will be included in the plan on his or 
her return to work. Persons enter- 
ing the employ of the concern after 
June 16 will not be eligible until they 
have been on the payroll for six 
months continuously. No medical 
examination was required and the 
benefits are to be given in addition to 
other benefits provided for by the 
State Compensation Laws. 


WHY MEN FAIL 


The following tabulation of rea- 
sons why salesmen fail, made by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York, will apply to a greater or less 
degree to other lines of endeavor. 
It would be interesting to know how 
many of those who failed would have 
made good had they been shifted to 
another branch of the business. One 
of the interesting facts to be noted is 
that over one-quarter of the failures 
was due to inability to follow instruc- 
tions and that lack of courtesy played 
a part in the failure of twelve per 


cent. Two hundred and seven cases 
were observed. 

Di C2 CO, <c,cctnanneenbes 30 per cent. 
Failure to follow Instructions..... 26 per cent. 
Lack of Tact and Courtesy........ 12 per cent. 
Lack of Stick-to-Itiveness......... 8 per cent. 


Lack of Confidence-holding Quali- 
BEB cccccccesccccucesnessococes 8 per cent. 
Lack of Knowledge regarding Line 7 per cent. 


Unable to withstand the Buyers’ 

Counter- Offensive ............+.. 6 per cent. 
NS erin oes ckpuckoxaubee 4 per cent. 
err 3 per cent. 
TE en cng e whine eked ened 2 per cent. 
I ivna ngtneneeimkmaeminn 2 per cent. 


PART TIME COURSES 
AT HARVARD 


The Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Harvard University, announces 
two part-time courses for 1919-20. 

A Part-Time Course in Employ- 
ment Management, will ‘begin Sep- 
tember 23, 1919, and continue until 
January 16, 1920, meeting Tuesday 
and Friday from 2:15 to 5:30. Both 
men and women are eligible. 

Instruction will be supervised by 
Dr. Roy W. Kelly, Director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance. He 
will be assisted in giving the instruc- 
tion by representatives of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, by 
professors from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Boston 
University, and by superintendents, 
employment managers, and technical 
experts from local establishments. 
A second course, covering the same 
ground, will begin on January 20, 
1920, and end June 4, 1920. 

A Part-Time Course in Industrial 
Training will begin September 29, 
1919, and continue until May 20, 
1920, meeting Monday and Wednes- 
day from 3 to 5. 

This course will train directors and 
instructors for schools or classes 
maintained by manufacturing plants 
for the training of employees. Com- 
panies that have in operation, or are 
considering the installation of, train- 
ing departments for operatives, or 
special courses for foremen and 
minor executives, are urged to select 
suitable persons in their organiza- 
tions to send-to the course. A few 
teachers or principals in trade or 
technical schools, or state and city 
supervisors of industrial education, 
can be admitted. 

Further particulars and applica- 
tion blanks may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, 2 Lawrence Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 





REILLY HEADS N. A. E. M. 
(Continued from Page 1) 
laws for local groups also will be 
named. 

Tentative plans for a speakers’ 
bureau were discussed and the Ad- 
ministrative Office will prepare a list 
of men familiar with employment 
and personnel problems who may be 
obtained by local groups when de- 
sired. 

The work of the Inter-Racial 
Council was endorsed and the assist- 
ance of the National Association will 
be offered the movement fostered by 
the council. 

The tentative date of the 1920 con- 
vention to be held in Chicago was 
fixed for the third week in May of 
that year. 


Are you planning to install Trade Tests in 5 


your business? 
If so, we have a man to aid you. Ask the 
Administrative Offices about Placement No. 92. 
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RATING SCALE FOR FOREMEN. 

















































































































INSTRUCTIONS Dewnioon oVlanufachuing Ga RATING SCALE 
WHAT IS THE RATING SCALEP moun - 
2. The Rating Scale is method of gauging « foreman’s capacity tnees for promo- I, TRADE ABILITY. High 2 
a“ accurately and with uallormity and Justice =e - Consider kind and amount of trade (or denartment) 
scale ttectt le a numerical expression of the de; tn chick n foreman secsscose she experience; knowledge’ of, and resourcefulness in | Middle > 
stiere ate Se E moat egueatial, « such as Vane the Company.” ne SS Supervise, using h tools, and trade meth 
The dearee to which « foreman meets these lifications is d by « man-to-man com- ot. low ‘6 
gules ol 
4 Beca Ra Scale calls attention tel each several essen 
fr focus it ienecna the danger that Judgments may be bused’ on miser Geiss, wih aaregerd of natnoned ° 
pt an’ 
S. It takes shout twenty minutes to make a working scale and sixty seconds to make « rating. 
6 All ratings are confidential. Department heads will discuss a foreman’s rating with him on his Highest a 
request. Il. ABILITY TO PLAN AND SUPERVISE. 
Consider ability to maintain standard quality work; | High 2» 
HOW TO MAKE THE SCALE. to place help where they can do the best work; to 
plan ahead so as to have materials, men and tools | Middle 15 
1 etn no Gp Cones Go cams <b Gams © Gomm Gennes gen howe eal <p Ce ee SS on with min. 
2 : 
Pet. not —t-— Lo -y— your own department to make s full list, use the names ee ee ee y fow | Low »” 
3. Include all grades of ability from the highest to the lowest. sana 
< Silo a alge sun to semester Gin exnen cof end eating ent Lowest 5 
Di ry characteristic h the Select from 
S Rea ow man who mr highest, ine aD RADE ABILITY wregurcing | qualities), 
rite his same or initials on the line marked Highest. On the line ba FA SE the 
— is weet in thle os ~¥> t,t the middle or A average Taromen om the third line and the Highest 1s 
ww ran 7 ween m: reme: 
too men te ealnd, equally good pet dows cliher con “ner wo Manes. Wi you have Ml. ABILITY TO HANDLE MEN me a 
& Proceed similarly in constructing scales for the other four qualities. Consider decisi 28, 
> Do not use the same set of foremen for all qualities. ee energy, self-control; and ability to deal fairly with Middle 9 
The names for the highest and lowest on cach section of the scale must extreme cases, his help: to earn their respect, good-will and com leet a i a tr a 
be ind poores' ba ki The name for the Middle should Ce che A 
pay: Soy Fd Nr cal Low chaalh Gn bale wan between Cae oe areas fidence; to maintain just discipline and o stable Low " 
t extremes. 
h foreman whose name appear: the scale should be show: clearly distinctly 
the ye th - Ft the ualibcation for which he haw beew chosen : ont Lowest 3 
If find difficulty i: e forem ed with portiouter 
oe substitute xr a= fe ae who ~ gh -y iy t sparison easier In fi wer with s s 
little experience ecale can be used easily, rapidly and confidently. 
Ul. In order to understand these interactions quleld y_and easily make up a trial scale. This trial Highest 4s 
scale bears the same relation to t that a fret crude sketch Seoce to 0 dnlched dro wing. IV. ABILITY TO TEACH. 
After a few substitutions of names, the trial becomes a satisfactory scale. his ebiny wo his y and | High 2 
i he scale for the fi make « few Consider explain work cleart 
to ees t rst time, & experimental ratings before actually Aageg & te goin the begianes’s 
confidence and make terested in the work; | Middle 9 
his success in developing all-around men, bettering 
HOW TO USE THE SCALE. men of lower grades, and increasing generally the | Low 6 
%, Sate yous Seeman ber Se ABILITY first. Consider kind and amount of trade (or depart- eerste aan 
bods, Compare the foremen ou are rating with ach of the Sve foremen ta Becton ret the Riviag as : 
prineds, Compare t the number of poin' o tellteing the name of the be mest most nearly 2 
2 Mhe little ber barn dase na aon dag en 
ding yf eam ake io eman, in TRADE ABILITY, seems to fall just Wow the ‘Minnis Highest » 
poin above e ‘ANY. 
3. Rate the forema, in a corresponding manner for each of the other four essential qualifications. V. GENERAL VALUE TO COMP. High 
4 Make a man-to-man comparison of the foreman you are reting with the foremen whose names Consider his years of service, bis loygity, his ability a 
appear on to understand and carry out the Company's poli- 
S$. When rating several foremen, rate all of them on each qualification before adding the total for cies; orderli of his depar di Middie s 
any one and ability to co-operate with other departments 
6& The total rating for a foreman is the sum of the ratings you give him in the five separate qual- and the ideas and meth- 
a the @ el on management in giving new low v 
les. { directions are followed .carefully average BF A ADT, Ld ede 0 tale telat 
t sinty points. Lowest & 
THE RATING SCALE Heads to rate foremen.. Although these. It is expected that the use of 


IN INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 1) 
and placement of foremen. For the 
rating ot foremen, however, much de- 
pendence will be placed upon a rating 
scale in the future. 
- In the preparation of rating scales, 
success will be achieved only if the 
following requirements are met:— 

a. They should contain those qual- 
ities which are essential in the 
judgment of a man’s fitness for 
some specific purpose. 

b. They must “‘weight”’ or indicate 
the relative value of the quali- 
ties deemed most essential. 

c. They must give a numerical ex- 
pression of the degree in which 
a man possesses those qualifica- 
tions. 

d. They must be capable of secur- 
ing uniform ratings,—that is to 
say,two competent judges, judg- 
ing independently must be able 
to rate the same man with only 
a negligible difference between 
their ratings. 

e. They must enable the judges to 
rate quickly and accurately. 

The cut on Page 3 shows the 
Tating scale provided for the rating 
of foremen at the Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Plant. This scale is used by Division 
Superintendents and Department 


the scale shown has been in use only 
two months and it is too early yet to 
estimate its worth, it already has 
given much promise of assisting the 
Division Superintendents to arrive at 
a fairer appraisal of foremen than 
was possible without its use. In the 
first trial of the scale, twenty-seven 
foremen were rated independently, 
both by department heads and divi- 
sion superintendents and the average 
variation in ratings was only five 
points. 


The scale was first tried out in a 
tentative way and when it definitely 
was adopted in its present form, it 
was presented to the foremen in a 
group conference. At this conference 
copies of the scale were distributed 
to each foreman and they were told 
precisely what the scale was, what it 
was expected to do, and why it 
seemed desirable to use it. Criti- 
cisms of the scale were invited from 
the foremen and everything was con- 
sidered in the development of the 
scale that gave promise of being of 
help in obtaining an effective scale 
that could be fairly used. 

The use of a rating scale for fore- 
menh as indicated very definitely the 
need for a job specification for fore- 
men and the Dennison Company is 
now working on the preparation of 


the job specification in conjunction 
with the rating scale will bring about 
a fairer appraisal of the foreman 
than has been possible to obtain 
without the assistance of these two 
forms. When job specifications for 
foremen are in use, they will indicate 
the necessity for training in certain 
qualities and the relative unimpor- 
tance in specific jobs of certain other 
qualities. They will thus: assist in 
fair appraisals of foremen in terms 
of their jobs. 

After the rating scale for foremen 
was prepared, the Selling Division of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany evinced interest in a rating 
scale for salesmen. This subject was 
presented to a conference of senior 
salesmen and as a result of their sug- 
gestions and the discussion of the 
proposed scale at that conference, a 
rating scale for that division was de- 
veloped. Thus far in the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., the rating scale 
has not been used for selecting either 
foremen or salesmen. Some com- 
panies, however, are using a rating 
scale in their interviews, since they 
feel that its use enables an inter- 
viewer to concentrate on the qualifi- 
cations deemed most essential in a 
position. It shortens the time of an 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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HONOR ROLL 


Here are the local groups 
now having affiliation with the 
National Association of Employ- 
ment Managers: 


Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders Assoc’n, 
Employment Managers’ Committee. 


Baltimore Employment Managers’ 
Association. 

Boston Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Chicago Council, National Association 
of Employment Managers. 

Buffalo Council, National Association 
of Employment Managers. 

Cincinnati Employment Managers’ 
Association. 

Employment Manager Group, Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 

Hamilton Employment Managers’ 
Club. 

Indianapolis Employment Managers’ 
Association. 

Newark Society, for the Study of 
Employment Problems. 


Niagara Falls Employment Managers’ 
Group, Niagara Falls Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The Philadelphia Association for the 
Discussion of Employment Problems. 


Pittsburgh Employment Managers’ 
Association. 


Industrial Management Council, Ro- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 


Toledo Employment Managers’ Club. 
Detroit Employment Managers’ Club. 
St. Louis Employment Executives’ 


lub. 
NEXT. 











PERSONNELS 


Captain Lewis ©. Atherton, Q. M. 
C., formerly Employment Manager of 
The Graton & Knight Manufacturing 
Co., Worcester, Mass., is back in the 
States after having been in charge of 
training men in the Philippines for 
inventory work for the U. S. 


C. R. Dooley has resigned as head 
of the Educational Department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, to hecome Direc- 
tor of Personnel and Training for the 
Standard Oil Company, 26 Broadway, 
New York City. 


L. W. Simons, Secretary of the Em- 
ployment Managers’ Group of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
has resigned to become Supervisor of 
Personnel for the Vogt Mfg. & Coach 
Lace Company, Rochester. 

William Jabine, formerly with the 
Western Electric Co., as Editor of 
‘“‘Western Electric News,’”’ New York, 
is temporarily connected with the 
Manufacturers Publicity Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 

Captain Edgar R. Perry, recently 
discharged from army Personnel 
work has located with the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, in indus- 
trial relations service. 

Philip J. Reilly, President of the 
Boston Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, has resigned both as Presi- 
dent of the local group and also as 
Employment Manager of The Denne- 
son Company, Framingham, Mass., to 
become affiliated with the Retail Re- 
search Association, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

John Trickey, Employment Man- 
ager of the Forbes Lithograph Com- 
pany, Boston, has been named as 
President of the Boston Employment 
Managers’ Association to succeed 
Philip J. Reilly, resigned. 

Horace L. Gardner, formerly Chief 
Employment Manager, is now Man- 
ager of Personnel Relations for the 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

C. P. Richardson of Baltimore, has 


been engaged as Supervisor of Per- 
sonnel of the Paterson, N. J. mills of 
B. Edmund David, Inc., New York. 

J. Frank Cornelius, formerly em- 
ployment supervisor of the Cap 
Works, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Pompton Lakes, N. J., has be- 
come connected with the Interchurch 
World Movement, New York City. 

Boris Emmet, formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. 
S. Department of Labor, is now Man- 
ager of the Labor Department of the 
New York Dress and Waist Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

H. J. O’Shea, Director of Employ- 
ment of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association of Toledo and Sec- 
retary of the Toledo Employment 
Managers Club, has resigned to take 
up other work. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Allan M. Kureth. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. V. Bingham 
of the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the U. S. Army, has 
doffed the uniform and is again at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. Lieutenant-Colonel John 
J. Swan, also of the Committee, has 
packed his uniform and is now Super- 
intendent of Operations at the In- 
— plant of The Prest-O-Lite 

oO. 


BOARD HITS SERVICE 


The U. S. Employment Service was 
given a slap and Col. Arthur Woods 
and his aides were commended in a 
resolution passed at the recent ses- 
sion of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The Employment 
Service was termed “‘incampetent, ex- 
travagant and inefficient.”’ 


North Dakota has passed three 
bills of direct interest to labor. One 
relates to Disability Compensation, 
one to a Minimum Wage for Women 
and the third fixes an eight-hour day 
for women workers. 
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Framingham, Mass. 
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Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARK M. JONES, Executive Secretary 
Thomas A. Edison Industries 
Orange, New Jersey 

F. C. W. PARKER, Secretary 
Central Y. M. C. A. 

Chicago, Ill. 

E. A. SHAY, Assistant Secretary 
Administrative Offices 
Orange, New Jersey 
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: University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. R. RECTANUS 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 
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Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Bethlehem Steel Company 
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organ Engineering Co. 
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Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

L. R. JUDSON 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

H. G. SHERER 
Hamilton Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

JOSEPH W. STICKNEY 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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National Malleable Castings Co. 
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THE VILLAGE AT 
THE FOOT OF 
THE MOUNTAIN 


An interesting comment on the familiar story 
which is very timely today—whose labor is 
stored up in capital? Is labor today better 
or worse off because previous labor has been 
stored? 


Have you ever read the story of 
“The Village at the Foot of the 
Mountain?” It is interesting from 
an economic point of view, and Fred 
I. Kent, Vice-President of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, tells in the 
Bankers’ Monthly that it is as applic- 
able today as ever. In a discussion 
of the article, the Business Digest 
and Investment Weekly, commenting 
on the statement that capital is 
stored-up labor, discusses the ques- 
tion whether this “‘stored-up labor” 
is mental or physical labor, or both. 
It asks whose labor it was that cre- 
ated the value and “whether the 
present, day labor is better or worse 
off because this previous labor has 
been stored up.” 

The article explains the origin and 
function of capital as follows:— 

Suppose we conceive a primitive 
community of 100 persons living at 
the foot of a mountain so situated 
economically that each person, by 
working each day to the full limit of 
his normal time and strength, is able 
to produce for himself the necessary 
food, clothing and shelter for normal 
existence. 

Let us suppose that water can only 
be had from a spring near the top of 
the mountain, which is soon lost in 
its internal crevics. Every man once 
a day is obliged to take his paii and 
climb up the mountain to the spring 
and back again in order to get the 
water necessary for his livelihood, 
and it takes each of them one hour 
out of every day to get his water. It 
occurs to one of these men, imagina- 
tive and energetic beyond his fellows, 
that if he can build a sluice from the 
spring to his house it will be unneces- 
sary for him to climb the mountain. 
He, therefore, works with all the 
rapidity that he can each day in 
order to have more time for his pro- 
ject, and little by little works on his 
sluice. That sluice, of course, is in 
a sense stored-up labor. 

When it is ready he makes the con- 
nection at the spring, and the water 
runs into a basin which he has pre- 
pared at the foot of the mountain. 
The man who built the sluice finds 
that he has not only more water than 
he can use himself, but in fact suffi- 
cient water to enable him to supply 
all the other members of the com- 
munity. He therefore proposes to his 
neighbors, “If you will each give me 
the product of fifteen minutes of your 
time each day, I will allow you to 
take water from my basin which is 
ne by the sluice which I have 

u og 

This being a primitive community, 








AT SIXTY-FIVE 


A large insurance company 
claims that out of one hundred 
average healthy men of twenty- 
five, at sixty-five 

Fifty-four will be dependent 
upon relatives, friends or char- 
ity; 

Thirty-six will be dead; 

Five will be earning their 
daily bread; 

Four will be wealthy; 

One will be rich. 











perhaps the first impulse of his neigh- 
bors was to reply: “‘Go to: the water 
is here; we’ll use it for nothing.” 
And possibly when he objected they 
prodded him into silence with a meat- 
ax or some other primitive equiva- 
lent.. 

We will suppose for the sake of the 
economic parable, however, that they 
were wise above their primitive fel- 
lows and acquiesced in his sugges- 
tion. 

This man would in that case have 
the result of a total of 24% hours of 
labor of his 99 neighbors each day. 

This would, of course, make it un- 
necessary for him to work any more: 
he is literally living on his income. 

To be sure, through the imagina- 
tion and energy of their neighbor, 
the 99 others have acquired perpetu- 
ally three-quarters of an hour of 
leisure a day they had never known 
before—yet capitalism had entered 
primitive society. 

Being imaginative and energetic, 
however, this primitive capitalist of 
the village at the foot of the moun- 
tain was not content to belong to the 
idle rich. 

Having now all of his time at his 
disposal to think and contrive, and 
noticing the power of the water com- 
ing through his sluice we will sup- 
pose he works out a simple water 
wheel, and places it in the sluiceway. 
He finds that considerable power is 
developed through the water turning 
the wheel. Supposing the spring to 
be large enough, he then uses a part 
of his time in building a larger sluice, 
and employs a quarter of an hour a 
day of the time saved by the other 99 
men through a return to them of a 
fraction more than the equivalent of 
their work of one-quarter of an hour. 
This still leaves every man with one- 
half hour of extra time while engaged 
in this work. In the course of a 
short period the new sluice is ready, 
a large wheel is properly placed, and 
a primitive mill is constructed. The 
man then notifies his neighbors that 
if they will bring their grain to his 
mill, he will grind it for them for the 
equivalent of the use of say one-hour 
of their time apiece where formerly 
by hand it took each of them two 
hours, 

So industry enters society; our 
embryo capitalist has become a man- 


ufacturer and is becoming richer 
than ever in labor. True, every other 
member of the community has now 
nearly three hours of leisure a day 
where formerly he had none; but— 

This primitive entrepreneur then 
find it necessary for him to have help 
in order to grind the grain, and he 
agrees to give another member of the 
community the equivalent of an extra 
hour’s work a day, which he pays 
from the products received for the 
work of his mill, and working all the 
time this man becomes so expert that 
his employer still has a profit left for 
himself. The community is thus 
again benefited, and the 98 men who 
are left in their regular pursuits have 
roi a further amount of time each 

ay. 
This example could be carried on 
indefinitely to show the increasingly 
beneficial results. If the life of such 
a community were continued over 
periods now represented by genera- 
tions, and the mind of the inventor 
grew so that he was able to use the 
water power for generating electric- 
ity, with which electric light was pro- 
duced and electric means of transpor- 
tation were developed, enabling the 
members of the community to begin 
to trade with other communities, 
every operation would be along the 
line, in so far as it had to do with the 
progress of the community, as the 
original sluicing of the water. 

Yet, if when the inventor first 
offered to deliver water to his neigh- 
bors in exchange for the proceeds of 
a certain part of their labor they had 
said to him, ‘“‘No, we are ninety and 
nine and you are one—To be sure 
you have brought the water down the 
mountain, but we are stronger than 
you, and we are going to take it,” 
what would have happened? The in- 
ventor would have lost the use of his 
time that enabled him to work out 
the idea of the water wheel, and he 
would also probably have lost inter- 
est in endeavoring to develop any 
further methods for saving time, as 
his incentive would be gone. 

Now this is entirely aside from any 
such supplementary question as: 
Shouldn’t this inventor have had one- 
eighth hour of labor instead of one- 
quarter hour or, when he died, 
shouldn’t his labor income have 
ceased instead of continuing to his 
son? or, shouldn’t some of his sur- 
plus labor income go to relieve from 
all lebor such of his neighbors as 
got rheumatics while building that 
sluiceway? 

In other words with questions as 
to whether the present distribution 
of capital is equitable or inequitable, 
or, if the latter, how the inequality 
is to be remedied, the parable does 
not concern itself. Not that they are 
not important but, for simplicity, it 
confines itself to the primary ques- 
tion, still the pet contention of the 
ultra-radical, that capital itself is an 
ee and undesirable concep- 

on. 
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BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT BENE- 
FITS $8,000,000 A WEEK 


Agitation has been started in Lon- 
don to force the British Government 
to try to solve the unemployment 
problem now costing the people 
nearly $8,000,000 a week in out-of- 
work benefits. 

The demand, made by labor lead- 
ers, is that the Government must im- 
mediately provide work for those 
who are willing and yet cannot find 
a market for their labor and stop the 
scandalous abuse of the unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

Nearly $100,000,000 has been paid 
to out-of-workers since the armistice 
was signed and the number of those 
unemployed is not diminishing. The 
out-of-work pay is distributed over 
two thirteen-week periods during one 
year. Since the armistice 2,500,000 
soldiers, sailors and airmen and 
1,500,000 civilian workers have been 
demobilized. On April 25 the follow- 
ing were reported as unemployed: 


Builders and construc- 


tion workers —........ . 63,000 
Shipbuilders ...... 15,000 
Engineers and _ iron- 

a 170,000 
Metal manufacturers... 20,000 
General laborers —.......... 150,000 
Porters and messen- 

gers 100,000 





Thus it will be seen that one out of 
every four demobilized has not been 
able to get a job. The Daily Express, 
which is backing the demand of the 
labor leaders says that the machinery 
of the labor exchanges has completely 
broken down and that they have be- 
come merely paying out agencies of 
the government for the 731,211 
civilians, of whom 457,446 are 
women, and the 348,812 ex-soldiers 
who are out of work. Even tramps 
have “‘quit the rails,” the newspaper 
says, to draw unemployment pay. 
The situation is doubly distressing. 
On one hand thousands will not work 
while they can draw unemployment 
pay, while on the other, persons who 
want to work are chafing because 
they cannot find it and must be lim- 
ited to the income of the unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

Labor representatives are planning 
to urge Parliament to authorize the 
Government to meet the situation by 
re-opening national war factories to 
peace-time industry, by continuing 
work in the national shipyards or by 
making an immediate start on hous- 
ing and afforestation schemes. 


Professor Walter Diil Scott, head 
of Scott Company, Philadelphia, will 
conduct a course in Personnel Ad- 
ministration at Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Commerce, Chicago, at 
the Fall semester, opening September 
24. A special course in Employment 
Management also will be conducted. 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
LAYOUTS 


Most of us believe that if we 
had the sole say of things we 
could build an employment 
office that could not be im- 
proved on. Here is a chance to 
help humanity. A number of 
firms want to lay out new 
offices. Make a drawing of 
what you believe to be a model 
office and send it to the Admin- 
istrative Offices at Orange, N. J. 
Small layouts are wanted as 
well as large ones. Everybody 
get in the game. 











BRAINS AND BRAWN 


In the world of industry men are 
usually divided into two classes, 
brain workers and brawn workers. 
Upon investigation, however, we find 
that the line of division becomes very 
indistinct. There are many brain 
workers who are required to use no 
physical exertion, but there are no 
brawn workers, irrespective of the 
type of work they perform, who are 
not required to exert their brain cells 
in some manner, whether it be in a 
major or lesser degree. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


What is termed a “practical read- 
ing course in modern industrial rela- 
tions,” is being prepared by the 
American School of Correspondence, 
Chicago. It consists of seven vol- 
umes, in flexible leather covers, and 
includes chapters on Selection and 
Placement, Labor Turnover, Job 
Analysis, Safety Measures, Employes’ 
Representation, Mutual Relations, 
Medical Service, Legal Phases and 
Industrial Insurance. Those who 
aided in preparation of the work 
were A. H. Young, Dudley Kennedy, 
David S. Beyer, R. L. Melindy, Edwin 
Hulme Mcellvain, M. D., John C. 
Bower, Walter D. Stearns, W. L. 
Chandler, H. H. Haylett, Fred A. 
Krafft and Charles R. Barrett. The 
college is preparing a course in Em- 
ployment Management and Safety 
Engineering. 





NEED A WOMAN? 

The Administrative Offices 
have some very good material 
registered with them in the 
form of female personnel and 
welfare workers. There is a 
wide range of ages and salaries. 
If you need a woman worker 
let us send you a list of eligi- 
bles. Address 

Administrative Offices, 
National Association of Em- 
ployment Managers, 
Orange, New Jersey. 














THE RATING SCALE 


(Continued from Page 3) 
interview and affords a measure of 
the relative ability of interviewer to 
judge men. It also gives definiteness 
to the judgment of an interviewer, 
which is impossible without the assis- 
tance of a rating scale. 

In using 100 points on a rating 
scale, the tendency has been noted to 
rate too high. This has been true 
not only in the Army, but also in the 
limited experience with the rating 
scales illustrated in this article. This 
is caused by the inability of the 
raters to dis-associate the 100 points 
from a percentage scale, and accord- 
ingly raters frequently feel that un- 
less a man is given a high rating, it 
will reflect on their ability as devel- 
opers of men. It is possible that 
further experience with these rating 
scales at the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co. may make it advisable to use a 
scale which, instead of a hundred 
points, will have a lower aggregate 
number of points. This could be 
arranged on the foremen’s scale for 
instance, by having the highest and 
lowest range, from 5 points to 1 
point, on the first, third and fourth 
qualities; from 9 points to 1 point on 
the second quality, and from 10 
points on the fifth quality. 

The unusual industrial situation 
which now exists in this country 
forces a study, as never before, of the 
elements of every position and impels 
toward a fairer appraisal of the 
workers or executives. The rating 
scale gives much promise of assisting 
in a just appraisal of foremen, sales- 
men and other workers in important 
positions, especially where there is no 
definite gauge of the output of an in- 
dividual or of th. exact contribution 
he is making to the success of a busi- 
ness. It forces a man-to-man com- 
parison because a rating scale evalu- 
ates a foreman in all the qualities 
deemed essential in his work. It 
gives a better balanced judgment of 
him and lessens the danger that the 
judgment be based on minor defects 
with a corresponding disregard of 
important virtues. 

The accompanying form may sug- 
gest considerations to be observed by 
other companies in the development 
of rating scales. The form follows 
the principle of Col. Walter Dill 
Scott’s rating scale for Officers, and 
the qualities merely have been 
changed to fit the requirements of 
positions in the Dennison Company. 


WELFARE WORKER’S COURSE 


The Training School for Commun- 
ity Workers, a co-operative institu- 
tion, at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
will open its fifth term September 30, 
1919 and continue to May 26, 1920. 
Further information may be secured 
from Miss A. A. Freeman, Supervisor 
of Training at the above address. 
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THE MAN AND THE JOB 


No one knows better than the Em- 
ployment or Personnel chief the 
advantages of having efficient assis- 
tants in his department. How often 
has every one of us felt that we would 
like to have some certain specific 
thing, out of the ordinary, perhaps, 
done, but felt that in order to get it 
done in the way we wanted it, we 
would have to do it ourselves. Not 
because our staff was wholly ineffi- 
cient, but because they had not had 
the previous training that would 
enable them to comprehend the idea 
in its fullest and thereby carry it to 
a successful completion. How often 
we have wanted an efficient and cap- 
able worker almost at once, but have 
had to go through the process of 
advertising and interviewing almost 
without end and then secured only a 
mediocre assistant or one who had to 
be trained for a long period in order 
to reach the level we desired. Isn’t 
it so? 

Now we want to call your attention 
to the Placements on Page 8 of this 
issue and also would suggest that you 
look up the back files of PERSON- 
NEL and read the Placement page in 
those issues. If you haven’t done it 
before, and I am afraid many of us 
haven’t, read them carefully now. 
Every one of the men and women 
whose qualifications are given in tab- 
loid form, don’t aspire to be the chief 
of the department right at this 
minute. Here and there are men 
and women who have made good and 
are fitted to hold down the really big 
jobs. A majority of them, however, 
are willing to take a subordinate job 
if there are chances of advancement 
if they make good. Many of them 
are college graduates, others have 
graduated from the school of experi- 
ence. All have had more or less 
training and are qualified to take up 
the reins of work without long 
periods of training. Many have trav- 
elled extensively. Some can speak 
two or more languages. Army life 
and training has broadened the view- 
point of others. There are some with 
training in specialized lines. When 
you read these digests you may find 
that you need someone of that par- 
ticular calibre in your department 
now, or will need them within a short 
time. Dictate a letter to your sten- 
ographer asking the Administrative 
Offices for more detailed information. 
Insure a man or woman for your job 
without delay for there is going to be 
a scarcity some of these days. 


AMERICANIZATION 


The University of Minnesota has 
established an Americanization Train- 
ing Course for both the Summer and 
regular sessions. Information may 
be obtained from Dean L. D. Coffman, 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





WANTED— 
LABOR MANAGER 


A Chicago clothing manufacturer, 
working under arrangements with the 
Algamated Clothing orkers, require 
a Labor Manager. He must have 
University training; to be keen student 
of economics; not too rigid in his 
views; unbiased; able to act as a 
buffer between the Union and his con- 
cern; must represent the company in 
disputes with labor. Concern mere 
between 800 and 1,000. Salary, $2500 
to $3000 a year. Send full details and 
pore to Clothing, care of PERSON- 

EL, Box 543, Orange, N. J. 











EMPLOYMENTGRAMS 


A successful foreman is a man who 
has that something in his makeup 
that inspires confidence in the men 
beneath him. 

Let your good ideas so shine that 
they may improve the morale of the 
plant and thereby increase confidence 
and company spirit. 

Because the war is over the soldier 
cannot stop fighting. He must fight 
to make a life worth living and his 
job worthy of his hire. 

Don’t make the plant service flag a 
joke. See that there is a job for the 
men it represents when they come 
back. Holiday patriotism never won 
wars. 





INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN 


Physician and Surgeon, just returned 
from two-year service as Major and 
Brigade Surgeon in U. S. Army, desires 
to become connected with large corpor- 
ation seeking to increase plant effi- 
ciency through physical care of workers 
and the betterment of home conditions. 
For further particulars address Admin- 
istrative Offices, National Association 
of Employment Managers, Orange, N. J. 











AIDING MANKIND 

To keep the secret of one’s success 
to oneself does not maintain the 
highest value of success; but to im- 
part it to others—not dressed and 
trimmed as our imaginations would 
have it—but in a real workaday style, 
is worth much.—Dr. William A. Saw- 
yer. 

We fully agree and that is the 
reason we are continually asking that 
if our brother employment and per- 
sonnel workers have anything that 
will make the profession more worth 
while in any way that they pass it 
along to us so that we may spread it 
broadcast through PERSONNEL. 





NERVE TESTS 


An electrical plant, in some phases 
of whose work employees require ab- 
normal nerve, presence of mind and 
ability to think and act a in an 
emergency, is desirous of obtaining a 
psychological or other test to deter- 
mine that the right men are in the right 
places. Can any of our readers help 
them? Address Electrical, care o 
PERSONNEL, Box 543, Orange, N. J. 











PROPOSED LAW 
FOR EIGHT HOUR DAY 


The following bill has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Moses, 
New Hampshire. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That beginning 
January 1, 1921, eight hours shall, 
in contracts for labor and service, 
be deemed a day’s work in any 
mine, quarry, mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment situated in the United 
States and engaged in the produc- 
tion of wares which enter into in- 
terstate commerce. 

Sec.2. That any person, partner- 
ship, voluntary association, or cor- 
poration violating the provisions 
of the preceding section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less 
than $100 and not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not to ex- 
ceed one year, or both. 

In view of the fact the child labor 
law recently passed was declared un- 
constitutional, the constitutionality 
of this measure is quite uncertain. 


SERVICE TO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 


For the purpose of bettering the 
conditions of students of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools in 
position and salary a Service Depart- 
ment has been established. This 
service is free to students and em- 
ployers. 

A booklet, “The Man You Need,” 
giving an account of the experience 
of some students who have filed 
applications, is being published. Em- 
ployment managers are urged to take 
advantage of the service, and corre- 
spondence should be addressed to 
E. P. Gager, Educational Service 
Division, International Correspon- 
dence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


SOME JOB AHEAD 


A State Employment Bureau that 
will endeavor to please all parties 
will shortly be opened in Decatur, IIl. 
It will be in charge of a former 
mayor and a former railroad man 
who years ago were engineer and 
fireman on the same run. 





A feget-coptned man is a valuable adjunct to 
any industrial concern. Law graduate 
wants a place in an Ohio industry. Want 
him? If so, tell the Administrative Offices. 


his bit with the A. E. F. 
f.., &. &. 2 in July. Coe 
nt General’s Department in 
College graduate, 


Man now doin 
Back in the £ 
nected with Adju 
Personnel work since 1917. 


n in institutional 
work, would change to industrial work, 
experience in both private and instituti 
practice, registered in Pegnepeegeia. For fur- 
ther particulars address Medical, care of Ad- 
ministrative Offices, National of 
Employment Managers, N. J. 


Physician (female), now 
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BOOKS 


HOW Training Departments Have 
Bettered Production, officially known 
as Training Bulletin No. 12, is being 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Training Service Section, 618 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


“OPPORTUNITIES in Shipbuild- 
ing for the Physically Handicapped,” 
is the title of a special bulletin issued 
by the Employment Management 
Branch of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Phila- 
delphia. 


“LABOR Turnover, Loyalty and 
Output,” Fred H. Colvin, Associate 
Editor American Mechanist. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 West 39th 
Street, New York. $1.50. 


“INDUSTRIAL Goodwill,” John R. 
Commons, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Wisconsin. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York. $2.00. 


“OFFICE Administration,” J. Wil- 
liam Schulze, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York. $3.00. 


LAW and Labor (League for In- 
dustrial Rights, 135 Broadway, New 
York) for June contains outlines of 
the Works Councils plan of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, and 
the Sears, Roebuck & Co. plan of 
Profit Sharing. 


MAGAZINES 


COLLIERS (June 28)— 
The New British Deal with Labor. 
LABOR LEGISLATION REVIEW— 
Labor and Reconstruction. 
THE AMERICAN HATTER (May)— 
In Quest of the Perfect Bonus. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE (July)— 
Have You Picked the Right Boss? 
Women in $6,000 to $30,000 Jobs. 
THE INDEPENDENT (June 28)— 
Where Do the People Come In? 
HARPERS (July)— 
How Great Industries Plan. 
THE NATION’S BUSINESS (July)— 
The Business Man’s Platform. 
McCLURES (July)— 
The Trying Times of Peace. 


SMITH OFFERS COURSES 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
offers a fourteen month course in 
Psychiatric Social Work, Medical So- 
cial Work, Community Service and 
Child Welfare Work, nine months of 
which will be actual work along the 
different lines. The courses will start 
July 7, running to August 30. The 
practice period will begin September 
1 and continue to July 3, 1920; the 
second summer session beginning 
July 5, 1920 and ending August 28 
of that year. Inquiries should be 
made of the Director, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Registration 
takes place Monday, July 7. 





PLACEMENTS 


No. 104. 


Married, 46, Y. M. C. A. and Shop Indus- 
trial courses, 11 years rolling mill work, special 
study of manufacture of iron, 5 years — of 
industrial problems, 5 years steel car work, 3 
years Employment Manager foundry company, 
Gece renee, available thirty days, U. S. or 

anada. 


No. 105. 


Married, 44, college graduate, high school 
principal, superintendent of schools, 5 years 
retail and wholesale selling of dry goods, As- 
sistant to Employment anager of firm of 
consulting engineers, special organization work 
for U. S. Shipping Board, 2 years Director of 
Normal Training work, at present in Ameri- 
canization work, available immediately, Boston 
or vicinity. 


No. 106. 


Married, 6 years employment work, 1 year 
federal housing work, Gngerasy employed as 
salesman, but desirous o getting back into 
employment work, good references, available 
immediately. 


No. 107. 


Single (female), 27, high school graduate, 
special lecture courses in vocational and em- 
ployment work, 5 years stenographer, secre- 
tary and office manager, 1 year head of 
Women’s Division, U. S. Employment Service, 
3% years Placement Secretary and Assistant 
Superintendent State Employment Service, 
available at once, prefer New York City or 
vicinity, salary $1500. 


No. 108. 


Married, 35, college 


raduate, 8 years wel- 
fare work, Personnel 


djutant U. S .Army, 
rank of Lieutenant, now in charge of demo- 
bilization at Army Camp discharging three 
thousand daily, ability to handle men, meet 
problems and provide solution, ready grasp of 
detail, recommended for retention in Regular 
Army but prefer industrial connection, locality 
immaterial. 


No. 109. 


Employment Manager (female), 30, college 
recente, post-graduate work in economics, 
Special research agent with Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission, 1 year industrial 
research work with U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 2 years employment work in textile 
and — firms, would consider assistant’s 
work, available on short notice, prefer large 
city. Salary, $2500. 


No. 110. 

Single, 30, college graduate, specialized in 
pevdacteny and pomielegy, 3 years teacher of 
oreigners in trade school, 1% years boys’ and 
men’s work in social settlement work, 
of summer camps, 2 years in Army, 6 months 
in personnel work, classification section, 
familiar with welfare, educational and Ameri- 
canization work, available on ten days’ notice, 
locality Ohio or New York. Salary, $2400. 


No. 111. 

Educational or Personnel Director (Female), 
energetic, graduate of a course of training, 
with department store experience, desires posi- 
tion with progressive department store, capac- 
ity for organization and administration of a 
system of training among employes. 


No. 112. 

Married, 28, two years college work and two 
ears private study under Dr. A. H. Elbmen, 
octor of Geology, three years’ experience in 
employing, discharging, rating, qualified to do 
safety engineering, honorable discharge after 
twenty-two months’ service as officer in U. S. 
Engineer Corps. 


No. 113. 

Married, 45, two positions since 1890, 1890- 
1907, two years shipping and receiving, 10 
years pay roll, 5 years assistant chief clerk, 
1907 to present, 10 years paymaster, 2 years 
employment and personnel, organized depart- 
ment, two plants. Prefer Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia or South Jersey. Salary, $3,000. 


No. 114. 

Single, 27, 2 years college, 2 years Army 
Y. M. C. A. work, 1 year advestising depart- 
ment, industrial concern, desires to change to 
employment work. Available 30 days. 


No. 115. 


Married, 38, practical mechanic, 2 years in 
business, 2 years Chamber of Commerce Secre- 
tary, organizing chamber and other community 
activities, 2 years Employment Manager, re- 
organized and made department effective, 
studious, earnest, furnish exceptional refer- 
ences, available immediately. 


No. 116. 

Married, 48, 30 years executive experience 
in machine shops, steel plants, railroad and 
marine work, personally worked on every type 
of machine work from smallest and most 
accurate tools to large engines and ships, 1 
yd on the road, 3 years Superintendent of 

abor of engineering concern, copyrighted 
treatise for machinists, control several mechan- 
ical patents, double “E” discharge from Ord 
nance Gun Factory at Washington, familiar 
with laws of organized labor and open shop 
data, any locality. 


irector 





LOCAL GROUPS’ DOINGS 


CLEVELAND —The Cleveland 
Group was up in the air on June 19. 
Not figuratively speaking, but litera- 
ally. The last session of the 1918- 
1919 season was held in the roof gar- 
den of the Globe Machine & Stamp- 
ing Company, through the courtesy 
of President Schroeder of that con- 
cern. A. P. Fletcher, assistant super- 
intendent of the Cleveland Schools, 
spoke on Co-operation of the Schools 
and Industry. 


CINCINNATI — The Cincinnati 
Group has elected these officers: 
President, Harvey N. Tuttle, Pollak 
Steel Co.; Vice-President, Thomas O. 
Youtsey, Andrews Steel Co.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Pearl A. Boyle, United 
States Playing Card Co. The new 
Executive Committee is composed of 
A. M. Boulware, George D. Halsey, 


Charles H. Murray, Mr. Tuttle, Mr. 
Youtsey, L. J. Zoeller and Miss Boyle. 


BOSTON—Reports ‘from the Cleve- 
land Convention were discussed at 
the June session held in the Engi- 
neers’ Club. Dinner preceeded the 
business session, at which the resig- 
nation of President Reilly and the 
appointment of John Trickey to suc- 
ceed him were announced. President 
Reilly’s resignation was accepted 
with deep regret, as under his effi- 
cient direction the Club has pro- 
gressed rapidly. 


CHICAGO — Developing Factors 
Outside the Employment Depzrtment 
Which Make for Successful Labor 
Programs was the topic of R. L. 
Melendy of the Stevenson Corpora- 
tion at the June dinner session of the 
Chicago Council. 
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